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PROSPECTUS. 

Our object, by this publication, is to promote pure religion, sound morals 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, caste, the rum-traffic, and 
tindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 





as above. 


ype of heaven. ‘Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; } 


ourexpediency, obedience; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
jes ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
sar Editors friendly, please copy, or nétice. 








THE BIBLE ABOLITIONIST. 


(ontalning the testimony of the Scriptures against Slavery, and the Scriptu- 
ral method of treating it. 





“To the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not according to this 
word, it is because there is no light in them.’’ Isa. vi. 20: ‘‘All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for correction, for 
in right . That the man of God might be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.”’ m1 Tim. 11 16.17. 


Part 111,—Slaveholding brought directly to the test of the 
Bible. 


[ Contenued.| 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE PROPHECY OF AMOS. 

This prophet prophecied, in the times of Uzziah, king of 
Judah, and of Joash, king of Israel, so that he was contempo- 
rary with Isaiah and Hosea. His prophetic messages to Is- 
raél resembled those of the other prophets to Israel and 
Jadah. oe ne 

“Thus saith the Lord, for three transgressions of Israel, 
and for four, I will not tarn away the punishment 
thereof, because they sold the righteous for silver, and the 
needy for a pair of shoes; that pant after the dust of the 
earth, upon the head of the poor, and turn aside the way 
ofthe meek, and a man and his father will go in unto the 
same maid, to profane my holy name.” (Chap. 11, 6-7,) 

The ten tribes had notoriously gone into gross idolatry, 
and for this also, they were, at times, reproved. The sin is 
incidentally alluded to, in this connection, in the next verse. 

“And they lay themselves down upon clothes laid to 
pledge by — altar, and they drink the wine of the con- 

mned in the house of their god.” (v. 8.) 

Yet oppression was placed foremost, and most conspicu- 
ously, on the catalogue of the sins for which God finally 
gave them over to destruction. The shamelessness of their 
impurity reminds one of practices known to be common 
in our own slave States, where females are wholly in the | 
power not only of their masters, but also, at the same time, | 
of their sons, and are bought and sold for the basest pur- | 
poses. Never, perhaps, in Israel, was this phase of oppres- | 
sion witnessed to sv great an extent as in this country, since 
the power of the oppressor over his victims was not as com- | 
plete. For the selling of them, here mentioned, could not 
have been literal, as of chattels, as the low price, (“a pair | 
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“sold” when for a petty bribe, even for a pair of shoes, the | 
lawyers or magistrates are retained on the wrong side, and | 
prevented from domg them justice, or when, in dealing 
with them, they are sacrificed for petty gains. 

In the following passage, God threatens to bring upon 
the land of Israel, and particularly upon Samaria, its capi- 
tal, the calamities of foreign invasion, and internal commo- | 
tions as a chastisement for their oppressions. 


“Pablish in the palaces at Ashdod, and in the palaces of 


— Soe 1-2 





the land of Egypt, and say, Assemble yourselves upon the spoke uprightly, he would, by his righteous retributions, 


mountains of Samaria, and behold the great tamult in the 
midst thereof. For they know not to do right, saith the 
Lord, who store up violence and robbery in their palaces. 
Therefore, saith the Lord God, an adversary there shall be 


| 


confirm all they had said. By the greatness of their pun- 
ishment he would attest, to all coming ages, and for their 
warning, the depth of hisabhorrence for their sin. The 


even round about the land, and he shall bring down thy | downfall of their kingdom, the annihilation of their nation- 


strength from thee, and thy palaces shall be spoilod.’’— 
(Chap. 111, 9-11.) 


| 


ality, their dispersion by a returnless captivity, was the 
fulfilment of this prophecy. ‘To this day, no man can de- 


The gains of “ oppression” are, in God’s sight, the stores of | termine what has become of the ten tribes of Israel, or a- 


“robbery.” Ungodly politicians, including some who pro- 
fess to be godly, deride, as fanaticism, the demand that their 
measures should always conform to the “right” in the ab- 
stract. But the word of God warns them that their depar- 
tures from the right, shall work their overthrow. 


“ Hear this word of the Lord, ye kine of Bashan, that are 
in the mountain of Samaria, which oppress the poor and 
crush the needy, which say to their masters, Bring, and let 
us drink. The Lord hath sworn by his holiness that, lo! 
the d&ys shall come that they slall take you away with 
hooks, and your posterity with fish hooks.” (Chap. rv. 


Saniaria was the capital of Ephraim, and of the ten 
tribes, as Jerusalem was of Judah and Benjamim. Her 
princes and chief citizens might be compared to the kine or 
cattle of Bashan, strong, aggressive, overbearing, trampling 
down or pushing, as with horns, brutishly, the feebler who 
came in their way, as we often see the stronger cattle push- 
ing the weaker, or standing, sillenly, to prevent them from 
taking théir equal supplies of food and drink, or of occupy- 
ing places of shelter. The figure is an expressive one, and 
well represents the position and conduct of oppressors, es- 
pecially of American slaveholders, who monopolize to them- 
selves the products of the earth, which should be shared at 
least équally by those whose labor produces them, while 
they debar them likewise, from access to knowledge, the 
food of the soul, and deprive them of the protecting shelter 
of law. This they offen do, while rioting, intemperately, 

r. For this, Gad tifeatened 
the oppressors of Samaria, with the judgments which, we 
know, came afterward upon them and their children, when 
the Assyrians carried them away captive. 


“ For thus saith the Lord unto the house of Israel, Seek 
ye me, and ye shall live.” “Ye who turn judg- 
ment to wormwood, and leave off righteousness in the earth, 
seek him that made the seven stars and Orion, and turneth 
the shadow of night into morning, and maketh the day dark 
with night, that calleth for the waters of the sea, and pour- 
eth them upon the earth. The Lord is his name, that 
strengthened the spoiled against the strong, so that the 
spoiled shall come against the fortress. hey hate him 
that rebuketh in the gate, and they abhor him that speaketh 
rightly. Forasmuch, therefore, as your treading is upon 
the poor, and ye have taken from him the burden of wheat; 
ye have built houses of hewn stone, but ye shall not dwel 
in them, ye have planted pleasant vineyards, but ye shall 
not drink wine of them. For I know your manifold trangres- 
sions, and your mighty sins ; they afflict the just, they take a 
-bribe, and they turn aside the poor in the gate, from their 
right.” * Hate the evil, and love the good, and 
establish judgment in the gate; it may be that the Lord 
i: Pk gracious unto the remnant of Joseph.” (Chap. v. 
4-15.) 


This extract begins with sharp reproofs of Israel for turn- 





mong what tribes of bgbarians their descendants may be 
found. 

Yet the people thus reproved and threatened, were very 
religious in their way! Notwithstanding their idolatries 
and their oppressions, it would seem that, like Judah and 
Jerusalem, reproved by Isaiah, they still offered sacrifices 
to Jehovah, and desired, as they supposed, “the day of the 


Lord.” The prophet thus addresses them in the name of 
the Lord : 
“ Woe unto of the Lord! To 


ou that desire the da, 
what end is it e you? The day of the Lord is darkness 
and not light! As if a man did flee from a lion, and a bear 
met him, and went into a house, and leaned on a wall, and* 
aserpent bit him. Shall not the day of the Lord be 
darkness and notlight 2 Even very dark, and no brightness 
n it, I hate, I despise your feast days, and I will not smell 
in your solemn assemblies. Thou i ye offer me burnt of- 
ferings, and fran meat offerings, I will not accept them, 
neither will I regard the peace offerings of your fat beasts. 
Take away from me the noise of thy songs, for I will not 
hear the melody of thy viols. But let judgment run down 
~ waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream. (v. 18- 

) 


—— oe 
LACK OF AN EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION—THE 
CAUSE, AND THE REMEDY. 

That the Administration is inefficient, is now an admitted 
fact. On this subjectghere is yery nearly, if not quite an 
unanimous verdict. Eyenthe New-York World, that started 
off so lately, on its absorption with the Courter and Inquirer 
as the special teeta of ae Administration against the 
“slanders” of The Times and Tribune, now chimes in with 
the general complaint. Se does the Albany Evening Jour- 
nal, of Thurlow Weed, the particular friend and admirer of 
Mr. Seward. This dissatisfaction is not expressed on the 
ground that the Administration is not sufficiently anti-slave- 
ry to suit the sentiments aud policy of the complainers 
Far from it. They are loud in their protestations against 
having anything to do with the “negroes”—-with “the 
blacks” in this war for the support of the Government, 
But the war, they say, is not efficiently carried forward. 
The same complaint is made by the Cincinnati Gazette and, 
in fact, by nearly all the leading Republican and other loy- 
al papers, all over the country. It was the same feeling of 
dissatisfaction that impelled the cry of “Onward to Rich- 
mond’”’ for which the N. Y. Tribune was so severely cen- 
sured, and most loudly by those whose own demanda for 
prompt action approximated most nearly to those of that 
unfortunate Journal, which was made the scape goat of 
the whole pack, when their retreat from the war cry, after 
the encounter at Bull’s Run, was not less precipitate than 
that of the teamsters, civilians, and panic stricken soldiers, 


ing judgment into wormwood, i. e. poisoning the courts | Who strewed the road with their arms and baggage, to facili- 


_ of justice, and it ends with an exhortation to ‘establish judg- | tate their flight. For the moment, the complaint of the 


ment in the gate,’ or the place appointed to administer jus- | Government’s inefficiency was drowned in the louder re- 
of shoes’) may assure us. Tue needy may be said to be ‘tice. The neglect of this, was the great national sin of Is- | buke of the clamor that had urged an ill conceived advance 


rael, for which, though under a monarchy, He held the 
people responsible. This idea is involved ip all the pro- 





| phetic reproofs of oppression we have been considering, | 


and in all that remain to be considered. The prophet here ' 


assured them that the Creator of the heavens and the earth 


and attack, unprepared. But the complaint breaks out 
again, louder than ever. As a specimen, we quote from the 
N. Y. World, of Aug. 17. ; 
THE PRESS AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 
It is generally felt, among intelligent observers of public 


he who made the stars and controlled the elements, was on | affairs, that the administration is wanting in intrepid deter- 


the side of the oppressed against their oppressors, and 


| would strengthen the weak against the strong. Much as 
they hated their faithful reprovers, and abhored those who | the government, for the newness of the secretaries 





mination, and prompt energy by which resolves are trans- 
lated into acts. ' In the beginning, allowance was made for 
the suddenness with which a great war was sprung oom 

to their 
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duties, and the large scale on which military and naval o 
erations must be cenioted. To maintain a rigorous block- 
ade of several thousand miles of coast, and put down a re- 
bellion of eight o1 nine millions of people, required a mag- 
nitude of preparation to which no ability could have 

roved fully equal. But the administration has now been 
feng ough in power to have acquired a reasonable ac- 
quaintance with its duties, to have tested the capacity of its 
subordinates, and have risen to a full comprehension of the 
t exigency in which it is called to act. The country 
feels that the time has come when the heads of the several 
departments must furnish unequivocal proof that they are 

‘equal to the crisis. It must not much longer be considerd 
an undetermined question whether we have at Wash- 
ington an administration capable of conductinga great 
war. Thus far, it is felt by very many competent judges 
that there has been a lack of energy, system, and of that 
easy and prompt mastery of details without which there can 
be no administrative efficiency. * 

The recent exhibitions of eo are re and 
augur hopefully for the future. t us trust that the ar- 
rest of Mr. Faulkner is an earnest that treason is to be no 
longer tolerated in Washington, gpd that the spies that 
swarm in that city and communicate government secrets to 
the rebels will be cleared out with as little remorse as one 
would squelch a nest of vipers. 

The administration must thoroughly awake to the fact 
that this struggle with the rebellion is a death grapple, and 
that either the rebellion myst be crushed or the government 
will perish. There is no use in mincing matters in so mo- 
mentous & question as this has grown to be. There is noth- 
ing which the country will not more readily forgive than 
want of success. In connection with this subject we ask 
attention to an earnest article from the Albany Evening 
Journal, which will be found in another column. 


J From the article thus introduced, we quote the following. 


IS IT A REAL OR MIMIC WaR! 
[From the Albany Evening Journal.) ‘ 

Senator Breckinridge, who, as is alleged and believed, 
was concerned in a conspiracy to seize the capital, in Feb- 
ruary, and become the head of a provisional government, 
after doing what mischief he could at Washington attempt- 
ed to excite the people of Baltimore to a renewal of vio- 
lence. And this was permitted / The presence of five or 
six regiments is required to preserve the peace of Balti 
more. And yet a known and avowed enemy, in time of 
war, is allowed to go there, and in a public harangue, en- 
deavor to stir up rebellion ! ; ° ° . ° 

it is needless to say that this ill-judged and ill-deserved 
forbearance emboldens traitors and disheartens loyal citi- 
zens. -But it may not be unprofitable to say—and we sa 





it with emphasis—that this condition of things is unendura- 
ble, and will not be endured. This turning of the other 
cheek to the smiter must cease. More than enough of 
these humiliations were endured before the war existed. 
We must now have “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth” 
—blow for blow, and blood for blood. 

Actual war, all the severities of which have been visited 
upon Union men, has existed for a third of a year, costing 
us more than three thousand lives and more than an hun- 
dred million dollars. The prosecution of the war calls for 
still greater sacrifices. Meanwhile business is paralyzed, 
property depreciated, and labor unrequited. The sufferings 
and penalties of war must not, therefore, be all on our side. 
When such men as Aen come among us, stirring 
up ae if the government does not deal with them the 

le will. 

PT e enemy strikes wherever he finds a weak or defense- 
less point. Ifa Union visor is up, @ javelin is thrust by it ; 
if a seam is found in our armor, its wearer is pierced. 
Privateers, to our great shame and greater annoyance, 
cruise with safety, capturing our merchant ships and caus- 
ing consternation in our commercial cities. e held Fort 
Sumter, but allowed rebels, in reach of its guns, to construct 
the fortifications and batteries to which it was surrendered. 
We hold Fort Pickens, but in reach of its guns permit the 
enemy to intrench and fortify. 

We have a NavY—a navy which in other wars was not 
only our means of defense, our pride and glory, but the ter- 
ror of our enemies. What has that navy done, or what is 
it doing, with effect, in this war? Has it achieved glory or, 
won laurels? Where, along the extended and exposed 
coast of rebellion, has the navy made its mark? Where 
and in what way has it annoyed and harassed an enemy 
who is constantly annoying and harassing us? 

Is it not time, we ask earnestly, that this war should as- 
sume all the features and inflict all the penalties of war? 
Can the government afford, any longer, to invent mitiga- 
tions or indulge sympathies? Life and spirit must be im- 
parted to the war, and zeal and confidence restored, by a 
radical reform in this respect. The enemy must be struck at 
wherever he can be hurt. oe a8 places invite attack all 
along the coast. The Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, &c., 
either or all of which States haye harbors, villages and cot- 
ton fields, at our a are not even menaced ; and, in- 
stead of being requi to defend themselves, they send 





* The World, we thivk will admit that the management of the 
Financial Department, by Mr. Chase, is justly regarded an ex- 
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their regiments to beard us almost in sight of the capital ! 
We cannot close this desultory but earnest article better 
than by subjoining the following extract from a letter from 
an eminent American, juet received, and dated— 
Lonpow, July 21. 
I hope soon to hear of vigorous action in the field, and 


vigeress action out of it, upon all traitors. People with 
w 


m I converse on these topics, on both sides of the chan- 


ne!, don’t know what to make uf us in these respects, and 
inquire if this business is serious or only boys’ play. If 
the Savannah pirates are not hanged I hope the judge will 
be. There is mischief brewing here in the way of priva- 
teering, and I am anxious that those projecting such enter- 
prises should realize that a fatal result awaits them. 

We have italicised one brief sentence which, if the writer 
of it would himself understand it, contains a key to the 
whole. “ The enemy must be struck at, wherever he can be 
hurt!’ Then we must strike at slavery. That is the spot 
where he can be not only hurt, but disabled. The wide 
world knows that, and wonders why it is spared. —Slavery 
unmolested is a tower of strength to the rebellion—its mo- 
tive power, its scepter of internal control, its element of po- 
litical cohesion—its labor saving machinery, doing up all 
its camp drudgery without cost, its producer of supplies for 
the army, and of the staple of finance, upon which it ob- 
tains foreign loans. The northerner who tills his own farm 
is detained from the army, the southerner with his gang of 
slaves and overseer has nothing to do but to scheme and 
fight against us. Of all this, the leading rebels boasted, in 
the beginning, and, by leaving slavery untouched, we ena- 
ble them to realize their anticipations as recent letters from 
the South attest. Besides this, or along with it, we add 
700,000 abled bodied men to the rebel service, who ought to 
be, and would gladly and gratefully be employed on our 
side. 








Slavery unmolested by us, is all this, to the pro-slavery 
rebellion, and much more, as will be shown. But slavery 
transformed by our hostile touch would be aa exploding 
powder-magazine under the whole fabric of the-rebelliom 
shivering it, at once, to atoms. 

The secret of administrative inefficiency, in the Govern- 
ment, however, lies deeper, still. Slavery tolerated by it, is 
the tolerance of the pro-slavery rebellion itself, in the very 
nature of the case, over and above the physical strength it 


Y | adds to the rebel forces, and subtracts from our own. 


The core, pith, life-blood, and animus of the rebellion, is 
slavery. Until slavery is extinguished, the spirit, the excit, 
ing cause, the living fact ef rebellion, however coveted 
over, or smothered, remains. 

On the other hand, the spirit of liberty, and nothing short 
of it, can supply the popular enthusiasm needed to graple 
with this despotic pro-slayery rebellion. Where that is 
wanting, the popular heart is wanting and no revenues or 
armies can supply its place. The prenciple of liberty alone 
can sustain and guide the momentous struggle upon which 
we have entered. 

An administration not determined to put down slavery, 
is precisely in the predicament described by The World, 
and by the Evening Journal. It is “wanting in INTREPID 
DETERMINATION.” —It can only carry on a “mimic war,” 
not a “real’’ one. As, in the words of Cincinnati Gazette, 
“THE EXTENT OF TREASON AND REBELLION IS EXACTLY DE- 
FINED BY SLAVERY” 80, as the same article in the Gazette 
likewise said—“ No rebellion can ever be suppressed which 
the government first sets up as more sacred than itself ; nor, 
ought a rebellion to be conquered by a government which re- 
cognizes it as sacred.” 

The Gazette hints, and the public feels that the Govern- 
ment does set up the rebellion as more sacred than itself, 
The Government is not, itself, conscious of the fact. Never- 
theless it is a fact. And it is identical with the fact that 
the Government, all unconsciously to itself, recognizes sla- 
very, which is the essense of the rebellion, more sacred 
than itself, more sacred than the inalienable rights and the 
liberty which it is the province and the glory of Govern- 
ment to protest. 

The fact is seen in the solicitude of the Administration to 
conciliate the few thousands of nominally but dubiously 
“loyal” slaveholders who wish to have slavery preserved, 
rather than the millions of southern non-slaveholders to 
whom the eradication of slavery is the thing most earnest- 
ly desired. 

The fact is seen in the military occupancy of Maryland 
withdrawing several regiments from the army of advance, 
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or when they are needed for the defence of the capital, 
when nothing but @ proclamation of liberty is wanting t 
make Maryland as loyal as Massachusetts. 

The Administration thinks itself resolved to put down the 
Rebellion, but, in reality, it is not and cannot be, until it i, 
resolved to put down slavery, for slavery 1s the Rebellion, 

The people, in like manner, think themselves fully gz. 
SOLVED to put down the rebellion. But whenever they rego. 
lutely determine to put down slavery, they will know that 
all their previous resolution was but hesitancy and irresoly. 
tion. 

The people try to have confidence in their Governmen, 
just as the Government tries to win it, but whenever the 
Government proclaims emancipation, their earnestness and 
confidence will be real and unbounded. No human being 
will be able to doubt its earnestness, and intensity, then. 

The people, now, cannot help feeling that something— 
they know not what—is wanting in the determinate resoly. 
tion of the Government. It does not even occur to the mags 
of the people, that a proclamation of liberty is the one thing 
wanting. But, let the Proclamation come, and they will ip. 
stantly feel that the Government is in earnest, and will be, 
for the first time, inspired with the same earnestness, them. 


selves. 

It is proper to mention that, since the date when this article of 
The World, appeared, and since this Review of it was penned, the 
Government has exhibited new and unwonted energy in 
rebels and spies, and stopping the circulation of treasonable Jour. 
nals. Nevertheless The Times is not satisfied. In its issue 9 
August 28, it vehemently insists upon the resignation or dismisaay 
Mr. Cameron, Secretary of War, and the appointment of Mr. Horr 
of Kentucky in his stead. The efficiency of Gen. McCLeuuay, is 
also admitted by the Times, and other Journals. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has also negociated a loan of one hundred and fifty 
millions. But all this does not restore confidence in the Govern- 
ment. The dissatisfaction does not diminish, but increases, as 
says The Times of 28th, 

“But from one end of the country to the other, there isa profound 
and universal discontent with the movements of the War Depart- 
ment—a discontent that takes no definite shape, fastens upon no 
cific acts, and is not inclined to wage any personal warfare on 
present incumbent, but which plants the seeds of a profound dis- 
vee and a heavy, hopeless, leaden discouragement in the public 

ear 4 . . . . . ‘ . . 

We have no intention to reason either for or against this impres- 
sion. We desire merely to assert its existence. It is powerful and 
ab preveans. and itis at this moment exerting a most depressing 
and damaging influence upon the general tone of the country. We 
do not ascribe the whole of it to absolute dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Cameron.” 

This confirms and strengthens the view we have taken. The 
cause of distrust lies back of the mere symptoms, and fastens upon 
something vague, indeterminate, yet nevertheless real, the un- 
known something that utterly bars confidence and buoyant hope, in 
the Community. 





While the preceeding was in the hands of the type-setter, the 
Hatteras victory, and still more, the proclamation of Fremont, 
looking toward emancipation, has invigorated the natiof. Let us 
hope that it may not be temporary, but progressive. 
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For the Principia. 
THE TWO BROTHERS—ONE OF WHOM HAD NO 
FATHER! 


‘* Mother, I’m very sure I heard you say, 

To old Aunt Sally, here, the other day, 

As I was playing with young master Fred, 

To help him load and draw his little sled, 

That Freddy’s pa and mine, were both the same, 
And, were I not a slave, I’d have his name.”’ 


‘I did my child ; for master Freddy’s dad, 

I cannot tell how many sons has had ; 

And daughters, too ; but none had Freddy’s ma ; 
Though every one belongs to Freddy's pa!’’ 


‘If that is true, I’m sure I cannot tell, 

Why he should treat me il/, and Fred so well ; 

One week ago, when they went off to town, 

He seized the driver’s whip and knocked me down ; 
Then he and master Fred, by mistress’ side, 

Rode off, nor seemed to care if I had died!”’ 


‘* Why, Sam! he knock you down? What did you do? 
You, sure, had ugly been, and saucy too’; 

For our old master seldom shows such spunk, 
Without a cause, unless when he is drank ; 

And he was not drunk then, for I was there, 

To help my mistress dress, and plait her hair ! 

But you provoked him much, you must but know ; 
Or he would not have have dealt you such a blow ; 
Then tell, my son, just what you did or said, 

For which he gave that blow upon your head !”’ 
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«* Nothing I did, to earn that heavy stroke ; 

“* Good by, dear ‘brother Fred ,"’ was all I spoke ; 

Old master swore ; his angry face was flushed ; 
Mistress was deadly pale, nor even blushed ; 

If once again I called him, ‘‘ brother Fred,’’ 

He vowed, by h—ll he’d knock me stiff and dead ; 
‘ Take that!’ said he, and struck the heavy blow, 
Which laid me, senseless, on the ground, below! ”’ 


‘“* Ah !|—ah !—my son, that tells the simple tale ; 
No slave like you, can Fred, as brother, hail ; 

Of all the score in yonder cotton fields, 

Where bloody lash the cruel driver wields , 

Or in the parlor, kitchen; drawing-room ; ° 

Or chamber-maid, who duster wields, and broom ; 


Though more than half have sprung from Freddy's pa, 


(But not one soul was born of Freddy's ma ;) 
Not one can master Fred as brother claim, 
Or have a title to his father’s name !”’ 


‘* Well, mother, that is strange; pray tell me how, 
(For I would see and understand this, now, ) 

That we can both be sons of master Gage, 

One father have, and we 80 near an age, 

And yet can no relation justly claim ; 

Nor I can be allowed my father’s name ?”’ 


‘‘ Take care! dear Sam, beware! if master Gage 
Did know you called him father, he would rage, 
And, in his madness, deal you such a blow, 

As stiff and cold in death would lay you low ! 
No planter’s son, whose mother is a slave, 

Nor father’s love nor care can ever crave ; 

As you were born of her, who is not free, 

So you, like her, a slave must ever be ! 
Though slave may be as Freddy just as bright, 
And his complexion near or just as white ; 

Or though he be a son, and ’tis well known, 
The owner such relation will not own ! 

Why so it is, my son, I can’t explain ; 


Though, in the mansion, working ‘‘ might and main,’’ 


And passing in and out, as wont to trudge, 

I heard, some time ago, from learned Judge, 
That none, in slaves, would ever yet detect 

‘A single right, which white men must respect ;’ 

So you and master Fred, though each his son, 
Must not both call Gage father ; only one ; 

That is relation master Fred can have ; 

But you cannot, because you aré@ slave ; 

Nor can a slave, though you or any other, 
Presume to call young master Fred, a brother.’’ 


‘*To understand all this I’m at a loss ; 

I think ’twould puzzle even Doctor Ross ; 
How can I be a son, though born a slave, 
And yet, forsooth, could ne’er a father have ’ 
You say, Old Jack, who comes in every day, 
And here is always, every night, to stay ; 
Who earnest prays, at eve and dawn of light, 
That you and he may fight the Christian's fight, 
Is not my father ; though he seems like one ; 
And him I love, as if I were a son ; 

But if, of master Gage I use my breath 

To call him father, that would be my death ! 
If this be true of all the slaves on earth, 
‘The day of death is better than of birth.’* ’’ 


‘* True, true, my son, we look for our release 
Beyond the grave, where all our woes shall cease ; 
Where servant from his master shall be free, 
And God, our Heavenly Father, we shall see. 
In this our wretched state, as slaves for life, 
No such elation is, as, man and wife’; 

Nor can the parent or the child be sure, 
That their vonnexion shall a day endure ; 
Nor is it in their, power to God obey ; 

For all depends on what the tyrants say ; 
THE BLOopy copx !—not even Satan can 

Do any more to crush the rights of man ! 


When I was back, in younger days of life. 
I loved poor Tom, and he called me his wife ; 
But Tom was sold ; I never saw him more ; 


But hope to meet him on bright Canaan’s shore. 


When I was sold,.and bought by master Gage. 
I found myself like a bird within a cage ; 
From day to day, and months was I abused : 
And your complezion proves how I was used ; 
At length he lashed me on my naked back, 
To make me promise that I'd have old Jack : 








This did old Gage, I know, to hide his shame ; 
For mistress Gage sustained a lovely name ; 

I think sincerely too she loved the Lord ; 

She often taught me from his blessed Word. 


To ’scape from death and worse, as thus exposed, 
I gave consent to what old Gage proposed ; 
So, from that day, and months e’re you were born, ¢ 
Old Jack and I have lived here, thus forlorn ; 
But never have we lived as man and wife ; 
For as we vowed, till God shall end our life ;+ 
There stands his bunk, as you may always see ; 
And here’s a tattered rug, for you and me ; 
This cabin both, though forced to ovcupy, 
We'll both live single, till the day we die. 
Though Jack’s loved Nance has gone to far off South, 
And my poor Tom, near Mississippi's Mouth ; 
While both, or either, live, our marriage vow, 
If ever sacred, must be sacred now. 
While Master swears, that you are old Jack’s boy, 
And then exults with sheer Satanic joy ; 
And always would the shameful truth deny ; 
He knows your features give to him the lie. 
May God forgive me, in the Savior’s name, 
That threats and lash drove me to sin and shame ; 
If from both sin and death I cannot fly, 
I'll flee from sin and yield myself to die.’ 
PHILANTHROPOS. 
North Latitude, 45°, March 18, 1861. 
* Eccl. 7, 1. 


t Norse.—I have it well authenticated that there are Christian 
slaves, of both sexes, who will suffer death rather than vio- 
late the seventh commandment. 

More than twenty-five yearsago I had in my family, for about 
two weeks, two fugitive females, who had escaped from a Southern 
city. One was quite black—the other of very light complexion, 
symmetrical features, beautiful ; could write some, and was very 
intelligent and lady-like. She had overheard conversation which 
induced the belief that her master intended to sell her, for what 
purpose may be easily conjectured. She determined upon escape 
and succeeded, with the other already mentioned. She avered, 
with an emphasis which evinced the most determined Christian 
decision, that she would die before she would be taken back to be 
immolated, as she had reason to apprehend. She said to me, “ I 
could not think it wrong to try and gain my liberty, or I would not 
have made the attempt.” 

Those females were both members of the M. E. Church, and a 
leader of the class in which their nhmes were enrolled was sent on, 
like a blood-hound, as an agent for their recovery. ‘‘ Post haste’’ 
he arrived in a Northern city, even before the fugitives were 
brought on shore. He advertised them in the dailies, offering a 
reward of several thousand dollars for their arrest and delivery to 
him, and declared that he would expend a fortune, but that he 
would get and take them back. . Thank God! they escaped the 
clutches of the pious class leader, for we sent them to Halifax. 

After their safe arrival at that ‘city of refuge,’’ the one who 
could write, sent me a letter, expressing the greatest gratitude to 
God that she could now feel and call herself her own, and desiring 
me to thank all those who had given her assistance. 

Eleven years ago, I saw her in the States, where she preferred 
to live, and was reputably married. But even now, if living, she 
is liable to be seized and dragged back into slavery, under an Act, 
which would disgrace the code of Draco ; and President Lincoln, 
according to his own assurance, would be prompt to deliver up 
the victim! For this reason, I have carefully avoided designating 
localities. ‘‘ O tempora! O mores!" P. 

a ee 


DILEMMAS AND QUESTIONS. 





Gen. Scott was compelled to risk the battle of Manassas 
against his judgment and his wishes.—Albany Atlas and 
Argus. 

Is it not time that this calumny was stopped? Gen. 
Scott ordered that battle in his own time, and in per- 
fect confidence that it would be won; and gene | but the 
failure of Gen. Patterson to obey orders and do his duty, 
caused it to be lost. The slanderers of Gen. Scott ought to 
inveut some new falsehood.--T'ribune. 

The Tribune, first and chief of “the slanderers of Gen. 
Scott,” is forgetting itself. It is a falsehood new to the 
Tribune that Gen. Scott “ ordered the battle of Manassas in 
his own time, and in perfect confidence that it would be 
won.” Mr. Richardson, on the floor of the House, said— 
“T repeat that Gen. Scott has been forced to fight this bat. 
tle,” and quoted from Gen. Scott’s own lips, these words: 
« ] have fought the battle against my judgment. - - - 
As God is my judge, I did all in my power to make the ar- 
my efficient, and | deserve removal because I did not stand 
up when I could, and did not.”—The World. 


It is no part of our intention to interfere im the quarrels 
of the trio above named. We have a question or two of 


public importauce to ask, in respect to it. 
If Gen. Patterson disobeyed orders, why is he not brought 


to an account for it? If he did not, what shall be thought 
of his orders? And who is to be held responsible for them ? 
Did he, in that matter also, act “ against his judgment and 
wishes 2?” If so, who overruled him ? 
p RAB DAE 6 hore, VIA Bek 
PROPOSED CHANGES. 

The N. ¥. Times of 28th Aug., urges the ejection of Sec- 
retary Cameron, from the War Department, on the ground 
of a general distrust of the management of the war, and ur- 
ges the appointment of Joseph Holt, of Kentucky, in his 
place. Of the military qualifications of Mr. Holt, the coun- 
try knows nothing ; and the Times says nothing, probably 
for the best of reasons. What then is the argument of the 
Times for the appointment ? It is, first, that the Democrat- 
i¢ party should receive a greater share of the offices ; sec- 
ond, that “the glorious Unionism of Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Missouri, should receive recognition.” These do -not 
strike us as very forcible reasons. If there is to be a 
change, give us a man of better military qualifications, 
and /ess liable to be tender of the “peculiar” institution 
that underlies the rebellion. 

We have a suspicion, by the bye, that another member 
of the Cabinet is more to be blamed than Mr. Cameron for 
the inefficiency of his department. 


EMANCIPATION IMPUSSIBLE : 

While the Evening Post is terrifying its readers with pic- 

tures of the horrors that would instantly result from a pro- 

lamation of liberty to the slaves, the World is, more obli- 
gingly, but no less absurdly, teaching its readers to laugh 
at the idea that such a proclamation could ever be made 
known to the slaves at all! It says: 

But would such a proclamation emancipate the slaves? 
Pray, how would it reach them? Whao is to tie this bell to 
the secession cat? Who is to carry copies of the proclama- 
tion to the plantations and distribute them there? If the 
agents of distribution go singly or in small squads, they 
will swing from the next tree. If it is carried by armies, 
it cannot reach the slaves until the opposing armies have 
first been conquered. But how can it be the means of vic- 
tory if it can take place only after victory has been 
achieved ? 

There’s a demonstration truly: and one that would af- 
ford great “aid and comfort” to the rebel States, if it could 
be conveyed to them, and be believed. 

ee ne 
EAST 'TENNESSEE—WHY NUT PROTECTED? 





Why does not the Government protect the loyal citizens of 
East Tennessee ? 

Will it be answered that it is because they are unable to 
protect them. : 

Then we have another question to ask. “ Why is it that 
it is not able to protect them? #Why, but because it 
will not call to its aid the slaves and free colored peo- 
ple of Tennessee, and the surrounding States? Does any 
one doubt that, by this measure, the Government could pro- 
tect the loyal citizens of East Tennessee ? 

Will it be said that the persecuted and fleeing loyal citi- 
zens of East Tennessee would not welcome such protection ; 

We anéwer, first, that the statement is incredible: second, 
that if it be true, then those citizens deseve no protection ? 
Third, that, (the case being as first stated) there is no pos- 
sible protection for them,—fourth, that the supposed loyal- 
ty of such citizens, refusmg protection for themselves and 
families lest the process should overturn slavery, is no loy- 
alty at all. It would see the Government itself overturned 
rather than see slavery overturned ; for no man holds the 
protection of the Government more sacred than the protec- 
tion of himself and family. 

What we have said of East Tennessee, we might say of 
Western Virginia, of Kentucky, of Missouri, of Maryland. 
The professed loyalty of “Union” men in those States 
who, in the awful crisis now impending, when the safety of 
the capital, of the government, and of our nationality is in 
suspense, would be disaffected at the adoption of so evident- 
ly necessary a measure, is no loyalty at all, but is treason, 
more dangerous than that which. openly musters under the 
banners of Beauregard. 


—_-+ — >-—--- o> -—- - 
Fremont’s Proclamation is condemned by the Louzsville 


'(Ky.) Journal, (Whig,) edited by Prentiss, a Northern man, 


but is approved by the St. Louis (Mo.) Republican, a Demo- 
cratic paper, heretofore opposed to Fremont. 
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aa Letters on business for the Principia should be addressed 
_ to M. B. Witiiams, the Publisher. 


Lerrers for the Editor, whether for his consideration, or for the 
public, should be addressed to Wint1am GoopgLL. 


Onpers for books or pamphlets may be addressed to either of 
the above. 


Bat in all cases, the business matter should be on a slip of paper 
separate from suggestions or communications for the itor—be- 
cause business papers must be kept on the Publisher’s file by them- 
selves. For the same reason, what is designed for the Publisher 
should be on one slip of paper, and matter designed for the Edit- 
or’s attention or use should be on another, though all may be put 
into one envelope, and directed to either. 


s@ All letters for us should be carefully directed to 339 Pearl 
street, nol to 48 Beekman street, nor to Box 1212, (the former ad- 
dress of Wm. Goodell, where some of his letters continue to be sent.) 
This is the more important now, as the office of our friends, is now 
removed ; and letters directed there will be liable to be lost. 








SLAVEHOLDING UNIONISTS. 


Much is said about a class of slaveholders who are sup- 
posed to be Unionists, and the policy of the Government in 
in its conduct of the war, is shaped very much with a view 
of conciliating them. For this reason, the fugitive slaves 
of Unionists are returned. For this reason the governmegt 
hesitates to declare the fugitive slaves held and employed 
by Gen. Butler as “ contraband,” free. For this reason, the 
government permits, if it does not instruct its Generals to 
issue Proclamations declaring their readiness to put down 
insurrections of slaves, thus repelling from their standard, 
hundreds of thousands of loyal men, who would be glad to 
fight the battles of their country ! 

But who are these slaveholding Unionists and how ma- 
ny of them are they, for the sake of whose aid, the aid of 
these hundreds of thousands are epurned ? 

Every slaveholder who desires to continue being a slave- 
holder—every slaveholder who desires the continuance of 
slavery, is either a Secessionist, or else he is a Unionist con- 
ditionally—the condition being that, in his opinion, slavery 
ean be maintained more certainly within the Union, than 

" outside of it. 

There is not, probably, a single exception to this rule 
The slaveholder wishing to retain slaves and to perpetuate 
slavery, holds slavery paramount to the Union, and will 
abandon the Union the very first moment that he thinks 
slavery can be better secured outside of the Union than in- 
side of it. The policy of the Government and of its Gen- 
erals is evidently founded upon the supposition that this is 
so. They dare not do anything to disturb slavery, lest they 
should lose the co-operation of such Unionists. 

The first question is, how much is the co-operation of 
such Unionists worth, if we could have never so many of 
them ? 

The second question is, how many such slaveholding Un- 
ionists have we in the country—and in a position to render 





or even forty thousand men, can we afford to offset these 
against ten times the number of stalwart, muscular negroes, 
innured to labor, to hard fare, to privation, and panting for 
freedom ? 

, The able bodied male slaves, capable of bearing arms, 
may be put down at 700,000. This estimate is based upon 
Evening Post’s estimate of the military capabilities of the 
State of New York, which bas a population somewhat 
short of that of the slaves. But we will take the Post’s 
statement of enrolled militia of the State of New York, 
namely 400,000, which, it says, the State could spare for 
the army, without danger to the home defence. The slaves 
could as easily furnish us with the same number, as our 
readers are already aware. 

For the sake of securing the help of 30,000 slaveholding 
Unionists, then, we repel the help of 400,000 slaves. 

The proportion is as 30 to 400, or as 3 to 40, oras 1 to 
135 

On what principle of military science, or of wise state- 
menship, can we afford to do this ? 

What is it but servility, deep seated, habitual, inveter- 
ate servility, that causes either the people or the Govern 
ment to hold back, or to hesitate, fora moment, in a case 
so perfectly transparent ? 

-- 8 —- 
THE SLAVES HOLD THE BALANCE UF POWER. 
WHICH PARTY SHALL SECURE IT? 


No time to lose. 

The Times of July 29, discusses again, the *‘ connection 
of slavery with the war”—declares slavery “a doomed in- 
stitution” —that “slavery has everything to do with the 
war,” though “ the war,” thus far, “has had nothing to do 
with slavery—that “ but for slavery, the Southern States 
would be on as good terms with those of the North, as IIli- 
pois is with Massachusetts, and the idea of dissolving the 
Union or of a war between the North, would be as prepos- 
terous as that of a war between Pennsylvania and Ohio”— 
that “the most natural way to put an end to a controversy 
is to remove the cause of it, and since the war has resulted 
from the refusal of the slavery propagandists to submit to 
the laws, the obvious and certain cure of the political mal- 
ady is the abolition of slavery”-and that ‘such a necessity 
seems to be rapidly pressing upon us, in an opinion not con- 
fined to the school of abolitionists.” 

And yet the Timas says : 


“It is not probable that this thorough treatment of the 
case will be adopted at present, if at all.” 


The reasons given by the Times are that it would “re- 
quire a vast deal of moral courage and political sagacity” 
—and then—“ from the stand point of constitutional right, 
nothing short of a great political necessity could justify it.” 
What, then, does the Times expect, will be the result ? 
It says, (speaking of the Rebels :) 

“ Providence seems to be using their ungovernable ambi- 
tion to bring about the overthrow of the wicked and bar- 


barous system they would diffuse over the world ; and now 
that their necks, as wellas their fortunes, are staked upon 


us any assistance ? : r the issue of the war they have waged, it is not at all im- 
I. What is the loyalty worth that is conditioned on a na- probable that their necessities will forestall the action of 
tional protection of slavery? The present condition of the the General Government, by compelling them to become its 


country would seem to furnish an answer to that question. 


destroyers. Already we hear of black regiments, before 
the first campaign is over, and when the fatigues of cam. 


So long as the Government was but the servile tool of the paigning, the chances of battle, and the ravages of disease, 
sha 


slavehelders, affording them its pap and its protection of 
slavery, so long they remained “loyal,” and no longer. Just 
so fast as they have given up the hope of acontinuance of 
the old state of things, they have given up their allegiance 


lhave destroyed the flower of their youth, we shall 


hear of whole armies of blacks, who will receive liberty on 
the condition of defending the lives of their late masters. 


So the Times expects that, for want of sufficient “ mora) 


to the Union. courage and political sagacity” to become radical abolit- 
The difference between a loyal and disloyal slaveholder, | tionists, the National Government and the people of the 
is not a difference of principle or of character, but only a | North, will fail to proclaim liberty to the slaves and enlist 
difference of calculations and of circumstances. them against the rebels; while the rebels themselves will 
The probability is, that the country has more to fear | confer liberty upon them, in order to carry their purpose 
from the treachery of Union slaveholders, than from the | of defeating the Government. 


open opposition of the Rebels. 


Well. We know it is not improbable that they will do 


II, How many of these slaveholding Unionists are there, | so, if we give them the opportunity. Several of the South 
who are in a condition to render us any assistance? We | American Generals, in their war of rebellion against Spain, 
ean count upon none out of three or four border States. A | liberated their slaves, and secured their aid in securing 
thousand or two of such would, we think, be a large esti- | their independence. 


mate. But what if they were ten, twenty, or thirty thous- 


But is the Times prepared to accept that solution of the 


and? If unreliable, as we hold them to be, the more of! problem, and see the Union broken up, and the nation sev- 
them, the worse. ered, rather than muster and exercise “the moral courage 





But allowing them to be reliable, and to number thirty | and political sagacity” to do its part toward urging upon 





the nation the measure upon which the preservation of jt, 
integrity is so evidently suspended ? 

Does the spectre of an imaginary “ Constitutional right 
to maintain “the wicked and barbarous system” still stang 
in its way, at the moment when it sees the slaveholden 
themselves preparing to repudiate it ? 
have already repudiated it, by abjuring the Constitution jt 


The Times should examine “Our National Charters” ang 
see how utterly unfounded is the pretence of any such 
“ Constitytional right.” 

Radical abolitionists will see in this scruple of the Time 
where the chief difficulty now lies. Inattention to the Con. 
stititution as it is, in the light of its antecedents, appears to 
be the grand obstacle to further progress. Can it not be 


The slaves, according to the Times, hold the balance of 
Which side shall have the benefit of it? There js 


no time to be spared. 


WHY TREASON 18 TOLERATED. 

The N. Y. Times, in common with our Daily Journals, 
is complaining that traitors falling into the hands of the 
Government are not treated as traitors. 
(July 15.) “Wedo not see at present, any remedy for 
this state of things. We do not punish treason, because we 
attach no meaning to the word.” 

‘The reason ofall this is plain enough, and the remedy a 
simple one. The traitors are not punished, because they 
belong to the venerated oligarchy of the country, and the 
Government, still tolerating the existence of that oligarchy, 
and pledged “ not-to interfere with it” regard it with reyer. 
ence. This is a necessity of human nature from which they 
Every man who is willing to tolerate, in 
this Republic, an order of nobility, a lordly cast of slave. 
holders, does, in fact, venerate the nobles, whether he knows 
it or not; and the effect of that veneration, when the oceas- 
ion offers, will manifest itself insome way. Put H. J. Ray- 
mond or Horace Greeley in the place of Lincoln and Sew. 
are, and they would treat the nobility just as they are now 
treated, unless they determined to abolish the order by the 
abolition of slavery. We mean no disrespect or disparage- 
ment to either of the gentlemen just named. Put any oth- 
er names there, and the statement would prove good. This 
is only uttering the truism that a thing cannot be, and not 
Servility can no more be separated 
from the tolerance of slavery, than guilt can be separated 


Says the Times, 


cannot escape. 


be, at the same time. 


- - weer << 

Tue op Post-Orrice Stamps.—We must notify our 
friends that the old Post Office stamps will, henceforth, be 
of no use to us, as remittances instead of money ; and we 


request that they will send only the new. 
pee 
To C. K. W.—A letter to J. S. G. will probably reach him 
directed to 110 Washington Street, Providence, (R. I.) if sent im- 


———> —- oC 


Hews of the Bar. 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aug. 31. 


We begin our record, this week, with the boldest doct 
ment that the conductors of the anti-rebellion war have yet 
produced ; the heaviest blow, we trust, that has yet beet 
struck, toward a successful termination of the struggle. 





GEN. FREMONT'’S PROCLAMATIUN. 
Heap-QuaRTERS OF THE WESTERN DepaRTMENT, 


Circumstances, in my judgment, of sufficient urgency, 
render it necessary that the Commanding General of thi 
Dpartment should assume the administrative powers of the 
Its disorganized condition, the helplessness of 
civil authority, the total insecurity of life, and the devas 
tation of property by bands of murderers and marauders, 
who infest nearly every county in the State, and 4 
themselves of the public misfortunes and the vicinity of 
hostile force to gratify private and neighbourhood ver 
geance, and who find an enemy wherever they fin 
finally demand the severest measures to repress 
increasing crimes and outra 
inhabitants and ruining the 
In this condition the public safety and the success of our 
arms require unity of purpose, without let or hindrance, to 
the prompt administration of affairs. 

Tn order, therefore, to suppress diso 
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ys far a8 ROW practicable, the public peace, and to’ give | shall forfeit his claim to such labor, any law of the State or of 
and protection to the persons and property of | the United States to the contrary notwithstandin 


ourity | 
gartial law throughout the State of Missouri. 
the Army of occupation in this State are for the present 

to extend from Leavenworth, by way of the posts 
of Jefferson City, Rolla, and Ironton, to Cape Girardeau on 

issippi River. All persons who shall be taken 
with arms in their hands, within these lines, ‘shall be tried 
by Court Martial, and, if found puilty, will be shot. The 

, real and personal, of all persons in Missouri, who 
porake up arms against the United States, or who shall 
ie directly os to have taken active part with their 
memies in the field, is declared to be confiscated to the public 
use, and their slaves, if any they have, are hereby declared 


All persons who shall be proven to have destroyed, after 
the peblication of this order, railroad tracks, bridges or 
phs, shall suffer the extreme penalty of the law. 

All persons engaged in treasonable correspondence, in 
iving or procuring aid to the enemies of the United States, 
in disturbing the public tranquility by creating and circu- 
jating false reports or incendiary documents, are in 
their own interest warned that they are exposing them- 

selves. 

All persons who have been led away from their allegiance 
are required to return to their homes forthwith : any such 
absence without sufficient cause will be held to be presump- 
‘tive evidence Som them. 

The object of this declaration is to place in the hands of 
the military authorities the power to give instantaneous 
efect to existing laws, and to supply such deficiencies as 
the conditions of war demand. But it is not intended to 

nd the ordinary tribunals of the country, where the 
law will be administered by the civil officers in the usual 
manner and with their customary authority, while the same 
can be peaceable exercised. ; 

The Commanding-General Will labor vigilantly for the 

blic welfare, and in his efforts for their safety hopes to 
obtain not only the acquiescence, but the active support of 
the people of the country. 

: (Signed) J.C. Fremont, 
Major-General Commanding. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 2. 


To facilitate a just estimate of the preceeding document, 
we place by the side of it, the “Confiscation Act” of the last 
session of Congress, of which the N. Y. Times supposes the 
Proclamation to be only an enforcement. 


AN ACT TO CONFISCATE PROPERTY USED FOR INSUR- 
RECTIONARY PURPOSES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That if, during the present or any future insurrection 
against the Government of the United States, after the 
President of the United States shall have declared, by pro- 
clamation, that the laws of the United States are opposed 
and the execution thereof obstructed, by combinations too 
powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary course of judicial 
——s or by the power vested in the Marshals by 

Ww, any age shall purchase or acquire, sell or give 
any property of whatsoever kind or description, with intent 
to use or employ the same, or suffer the same to 
be used or empoyed, in aiding, abetting, or promoting such 
insurrection or resistance to the laws, or any person or 
persons engaged therein ; or if any person or persons, being 
the owner or owners of any such property, shall knowingly 
use or employ, or consent to the use or employment of the 
same as aforesaid, all such property ws hereby declared to be 
ro yd subject of prize and capture wherever found ; and it 
shall be the duty of the President of the United States to 
cause the same to be seized, confiscated and condemned. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That such prizes and 
capture shall be condemned in the District or Circuit Court 
of the United States having jurisdiction of the amount, or 
in admirality in any district in which the same may be 
seized, or into which they may be taken and proceedings 
first instituted. 

Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That the Attorney- 
General or any District Attorney in the United States, in 
which said property may at the time be, may institute the 
eee of condemnation, and in such case they shall 

wholly for the benefit of the United States; or any 
person may file an information with such an attorney, in 
which case the proceedings shall be for the use of such in- 
former and the United States in equal parts. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That whenever here- 
after, during the present insurrection against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, any person claimed to be held to 
abor or service under the law of any State shall be required 
or permitted by the person to whom such labor or service 
38 claimed to be due, or by the lawful agent of such person, 
fo take up arms against the United States, or shall be re- 
quired or permitted by the person to whom such labor or 
Service is claimed to be due, or his lawful agent, to work 
or to be employed in or upon any fort, navy-yard, dock, 
armory, ship, intrenchment, or in any military or nav 
service whatsoever, Aa omer the Government and lawful 
authority of the United States, then; and in every such case, 
the person to whom such labor or service is claimed to be due 


citizens, [do hereby extend and declare established | whenever thereafter the person claimin 
The lines of | service shall seek to enforce his claim, it shall be a full and 


al | dispatch. 





And 


such Tabor or 


sufficient answer to such claim that the person whose 

service or labor is claimed had been employed in hostile 

service against the Government of the United States, con- 

trary to the provisions of this act. . 
Approved Aug. 6, 1861. 


On a comparison of the two documents, it will be found 
(1) that Gen. Fremont assumes the administrative powers of 
the State—(2) that he declares the State under martial law 
——of neither of which the “Confiscation Act” says anything 
—(3) that while the “Confiscation Act” speaks only of con- 
fiscating such property of rebels as shall have been em- 
ployed by them in the war, the Proclamation confiscates all 
the real and personal property of rebels, whether the pro- 
perty be employed by them in the war or no—(4) that 
while the “Confiscation Act” speaks only of “any person 
claimed to be held to service or labor under the law of any 
State,” who “shall be required or permitted” by such claim- 
ant “to take up arms against the United States,” and pro- 
vides that the claim to such service and labor shall be for- 
feited, the Proclamation, without circumlocution or am_ 
biguity speaks of “slaves,” in possession of rebels, and, with. 
out stopping to inquire whether they had been “required or 
permitted to take up arms” or no, declares all slaves of 
rebels, without exception to be free. It is a declaration of 
emancipation to all slaves in ‘Missouri who are not held or 
claimed by loyal citizens. 

The Times mistakes, therefore, when it speaks of the 
“Confiscation Act” as “the Act whieh is to be enforced in 
Missouri, under Major-Gen. Fremont’s Proclamation :”——al- 
so, when it says, 

“Tt has nothing to do with that general crusade against 
Slavery which many have urged as the proper means of car- 
rying on the war. It simply confiscates the property of rebels 
employed againstthe Government. It doesnot. . . affect 
the institution in any way, except as those responsible for 
it may choose to identify its fate with that of the rebellion 


itself. But just so far as slavery actively supports the re- 
bellion must it become the object of attack.’’ 

So far as Missouri is concerned, Gen. Fremont’s Procla- 
mation covers, substantially, the demands of abolitionists 
except that the liberation is not extended, as it should be, to 
all the slaves, whether claimed by rebels or others. Gen. 
Fremont’s programme, carried, out in all the States, would 
liberate, by far the greater part of the slaves—a majority 
of them, we presume, in Missouri. A tolerably fair begin- 
ning. 

All the morning papers we have seen, approve the action 
of Gen. Fremont. The Sun says, 

The bold Jacksonian proclamation of General Fremont 
will electrify the whole people, and will go farther than 
any other fact hitherto, to bring the country and the Gov- 
ernment into a decisive and energetic attitude against the 
rebellion. If the Government at Washington is not a pet- 
ticoat Goyernment, and does not come down upon Fremont 
in a swoon of consternation and extinguish him, we shall 
look for the best results, even more from the example than 
from the direct effect of his course. There are, of course, 
timid, short-sighted and quibbling characters everywhere, 
whose breath will be taken away for the moment by the 
stroke ; but the common sense of the people will ratify it, 
and the more it is looked into, the more thoroughly it will 
be approved. 

|Our lady readers must not understand us as approving 
the Sun’s sneer at “petticoat Government.” Our filial rem- 
iniscences of the efficiency of that Government impel us to 
protest against any comparison of it with “the Government 


at Washington.”—Ep.] 


The Times, notwithstanding its inadequate conception of 
the Proclamation, calls it “A blow that will be felt”—and 
says— 

There is no victory so complete as that which solves a 

eat political dilemma, which has rested like a pall upon 
the public mind, destroying all life and spirit, paralyzing 
all enterprise and action, and producing all the consequen- 
ces of a disastrous defeat. It is a happy stroke of genius 
that can overstep the bounds of tradition, or conventional 
rule, and show a clear path in a direction supposed to be 
beset with insuperable difficulties. Such is the service ren-” 
dered the nation by Gen. Fremont’s proclamation, placing 
Missouri under martial law, and visiting upon traitors, the 
penalties due to treason, with all the celerity of military 


t has long been the boast of the South, in contrasting its 
strength with that of the North, that its whole white popu- 
latiun could be made available for tbe war, for the reason 


that all its industries were carried on by the slaves, in peace 
as well as war; while those of the North rested upon the 
very men, who in case of hostilities must be sent into the 
field. For the North, consequently, to fight, would be the 
destruction of all its material interests ; for the South, only 
a pleasant pastime for hundreds of thousands of men, who, 
ewithout war, would have no occupation. The South was 
another By the Helots of which, a d ed per- 
formed all the useful labor, leaving to the _ one 
only the honorable occupation of arms. vast host 
which the South has put into the field, has, to a great ex- 
tent, made good these words. With the enemy at our 
throat, we must strike from undér him the prop upon which 
his ay» ~ It is our duty to = e aoe 
every dollar of expense in our power. By i put 
ree the sabaiion oul by meeting the enemy in the open 
field, is uselessly to sacrifice hundreds of thousands of lives, 
and hundreds, if not thousands of millions of money, and 
perhaps, after all, accept a disastrous defeat as the result. 

In this crisis, Gen. Fremont has sounded the key-note of 
the campaign that will be echoed wherever we have 4 sol- 
dier in arms. ; , ae 

It is very clear that Fremont’s proclamation is, up to this 
time, by far the most important event of the war. 


The Tribune says, 

Wherever Slavery is strong, there treason is active and 
furious. Wherever Slavery is weak, there Rebellion has 
comparatively few adherents. Gen. Fremont gives the 
slaveholders fair notice that so many of them as aid the 
Rebels will lose their slaves if the rebellion does not.auc- 
ceed. It strikes us that he understands their case, and that, 
if there be such a thing as bringing them to reason, he is 
the man to do it. 


The Herald, says, 


The North is at length entering seriously into the work 
of the campaign. The glorious news which we published 
esterday, of the capture of the two rebel forts at Hatteras 
nlet, with a large amount of prisoners, guns and military 
stores ; the energetic proclamation of General Fremont, de- 
claring the State of Missouri under martial law and giving 
freedom to the slaves of all slaveowners found in arms 
against the government; and the highly efficient state of or- 
ganization to which the army of the Potomac has been al- 
ready brought under the sleepless eye and stern disci- 
pline of Gen. McClellan, thereby rendering it not only 
equal to the defence of the capital, but ready for an advance 
at any moment into Virginia—all go to show that the gov- 
ernment, the military authorities and the people of the oy- 
al States are duly impressed with the importance of the 
task before them, and are undertaking it with the proper 
spirit and energy. 
The pronunciamiento of Fremont will strike terror 
throughout the border States. 


The World says— 


Events rush with fearful velocity in revolutionary times, 
and the necessity which has compelled Major-General Fre- 
mont to proclaim martial law throughout the State of Mis- 
souri, may, within the ensuing menth, change the whole as- 
pect of the war. Whatever complexion affairs may take 
elsewhere, in Missouri, the hour has come—and the man. 
Boldness of character is a great clarifier of the intellect ; 
and Fremont, who never, in his life, “let I dare not wait up- 
on I would,” seems to have so clear a perception of what is 
proper to be done within the limits of his own military de- 
partment, and is so prompt in acting on his views, that his 
course will have a marked influence on the subsequent man- 
agement of the war. Whether the administration approve, 
or disapprove, of the decisive step which General Fremoni 
has now taken, his proclamation will prove more fruitful 
in consequences than any event that has yet ired since 
the commencement of hostilities. If the fact the mat- 
ter of his proclamation have been suggested to him from 
Washington, it is the most significant act of the administra- 
tion. It, on the other hand, Fremont has acted on his own 
responsibility, the administration must either yield to the 
manifest nevessity of the case and acquiesce, and thus tacitly 
erect a precedent; or else, by censuring Fremont, rum the 
risk of a popular storm which might lead to an administra- 
tive crisis. The great fact will stand, that General Fremont 
has boldly assumed the administrative powers of the State 
of Missouri, and has offered freedom to the slaves of all cit- 
izens who shall be proved to have taken an active part in 
the field with the enemies of the United States. This fact 
will stand ; it will resound through the country and through- 
out the world ; and being a fact that is accomplished and 
cannot be recalled, we must take new observations for the 
future, dating from this point. 


After alluding to the “Confiscation Act” the World says, 


General Fremont’s proclamation is broader than that act. 
He does not profess to be acting under it; he makes no al- 
lusion to it; but rests his whole action on the necessity which 
in his judgment, has arisen for the establishment of mar- 
tial law. o/h ‘ Se Seat et ae 

When Gen. Fremont instituted martial law in Missouri, 
he did not so namby-pamby a thing as to proclaim that 
some act of Co , hitherto ino ive, was to be in 
force, but that he, the commander of the Department of the 





West, was to dictate the law in his discretion, and adapt it 
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to his own jndgment of what the exi required. Mar- Western Virginia.—There has been a fight at Boonville The propeller C. C. Alger, ~ the rebel: battery « 
tial law sets aside and suspends civil enactments except 80| Court House. The rebels were routed, with a loss of thir- | Aqaia Creek much strengthened, and that a force wag gip 


far as the military commander sees fit to retain them. 


Naval Victory,—Capture of Forts and Batteries in Hat- 
teras Inlet, (N. C.}—The expedition from Fortress Monroe 
proves to have been sent for an object which has been tri- 
umphantly accomplished. It was commanded by General 
Butler and Commodore Stringham, and was directed against 
the rebel batteries and forts in Hatteras Inlet, commanding 
Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds, on the coast of North Car- 
olina, the central rendezvous of the rebel pirates. The reb- 
el forces were commanded by Commodore Samuel Barron 
late of the United States Navy 

The United States fleet, consisted of the following ves. 


Flag Ship, Commodore Stringham. Wabash, 
arriet Lane, Capt. Faunce. Pawnee, Capt. 
Thompson. Monticello, Capt. Grillis. Adelaide, Capt. 
Steelwagen. Peabody, Capt. Lowrey. Fanny, Capt. 
Cresby, and was afterward joined by the Tempest and 
Susquehannah. 

The rebel Fortresses were Fort Hatteras and Fort Clark. 
Camp Gwin was situated near by, commanded by Capt. L. 
L. Clements. The naval attack commenced on Wednesday 
morning, 28th Aug. at 1014 o’slock. At 101g the order was 
given by Gen. Butler for landing the troops, which was 
soon effected. The firing continued during the day, and 
was resumed on the next, Thursday, resulting in the eap- 
ture of the rebel fortresses and forces. The official an- 
nouncement by Maj. Gen. Wool, says: 


The result of this gallant enterprise is the capture of 715 
men, including the commander, Barron, and one of the 
North Carolina Cabinet, 1,000 stand of arms, and 75 kegs 
of powder, 5 stand of colors, and 31 pieces of cannon, in- 


Minnesota, 
Capt. Mercer. 


ty killed, a large number wounded, and forty prisoners. On 
our side, none killed and six wounded. Our men burned 
the town. At Worthington a rebel force of 4000 men 
were attacked by Col. Crossman, but he was compelled to 
fall back, but is expecting reénforcements. Gen. Rosen- 
cranz is reported out of danger. 


Upwards of 80 vessels have been captured by bur Navy 
for attempting to violate the blockade. 


Another slave returned !—Frankfort, Ky.—A negro yes- 
terday swam the river at this point, passing over the falls, 
and landing perfectly naked in camp Joe Holt. The ne- 
Fr expressed himself as being the property of Colonel 

obn 


turned, under a file of ‘soldiers, to Jefferson County Jail. 
Colonel Rosseau has given Colouel Johnston notice of the 
act. 


Secessionists in the New York Custom House !—Several 
of the inspectors, recently removed by Collector Barney, 
applied for their pay yesterday, and refused to take the oath 
of allegiance. Removed, of course. 


Gen. Lyon’s remains have been received in New York, 
and have been conveyed to Connecticut, for interment. 


Cape Hatteras is to be occupied by Federal forces, and is 
being fortified. 


Washington September 2.—The pickets of the respective 
armies on the other side of the Potomac are very close to 
each other. Last _ a party of Michigan soldiers took 
the camp-kettles of the rebels, and the enemy’s pickets took 
a number of chickens belonging to the Federal troops. 

This morning the coon 
drill on Munson’s Hill. eir heavy artiller. 
mounted, and no field pieces can be discovere 


is not yet 
to-day. 





ons a 10-inch Columbiad, a tug loaded with cotton, a 
sloop loaded with provisions and stores, two light boats, 
150 bags of coffee, &c.,—all of which was achieved by the 
Army and Navy, and 800 volunteers, and 60 regular artil- | 
lery of the Army. This gallant affair will not fail to stim- | 
ulate the regulars and volunteers to greater achievements. 
The prisoners have arrived in New York, except the 
sick and wounded, eleven in number, who were well cared 
for, and placed in a hospital in Annapolis. It is said that 
no one was wounded on our side. 

It is reported that this expedition was planned before the 
meeting of Congress, and awaited only the funds and prep- 
arations. 

Capt. Steelwagen in his Report to the Secretary of the 
Navy, says that 

“ Among the prisoners are Capt. Samuel Barron, Lieut. 
Sharp and Dr. Wyatt M. Brown, all late of the United 
States Navy, and Major Andrews and other officers, late of 
the United States Army. The amount of loss on their side 
is not exactly known. Five are ascertained to have been 
buried, and eleven wounded are on board this vessel. Many | 
were carried away—Lieut. Murdoch late of the United 
States Navy, among the number, with the loss of an arm. 
We met with no casualty of any consequence whatever. 
The surrender was unconditional.” 

A letter from Washington says: 

“ Among the papers captured was a press copy from the 
late American Consul at Rio Janeiro, Robert G. Scott, giv- 

“ing a list of all the vessels leaving, or to leave that port 
during a month, with a full description of their cargoes and 
destination. By the information the rebel privateers knew 
just when and where to look for the vessels, and six, named 
in the list, were captured.””—Times. 

The Harriet Lane went ashore, while endeavoring to en- 
ter the inlet, but has since been got off. 


TUESDAY, Sept. 3. 


Confiscations.— Boston, Sept. 2.—The barks Sumter and 
Moneynick, principally owned in Charleston, S. C., were 
seized | by the Surveyor of this port to-day, under the con- 
fiscation act. 


New York.—Upwards of thirty vessels have been seized 
in New York, as property of Southern rebels. 


Special Dispatch to the N. Y. Tribune. 
Washington, Monday, Sept. 2, 1861.—Gen. Fremont’s 
Proclamation.—We yesterday heard the sympathetic res- 
nse made by Pennsylvanians at the foot of the Blue 
idge, to the decree promulgated by Gen. Fremont, that 
the ag of Missouri _— wan Sane. It = be reéchoed 
in the departments and bureaus here, and speedil iw 
into the policy of the Federal Administration. bit: 
Prominent Kentuckians now in Somenaeen, owners of | 
large numbers of slaves, are jubilant over Fremont’s Pro- | 
clamation and its probable effects in Missouri and Ken- | 
tucky, and express the hope that the same maxim will be 
adopted in the latter State, if the necessity ever arises for 
it. 





Incendiary fires at Washington, excite suspicions of a 
conspiracy io rescue the female rebel prisoners. 


Rumors.—There are rumors of the death of Jefferson Da- 


ston, ot Camp Boone, Tenn. He was this morning re- | 





| 


forces had a dress parade and | 


| 


vis at Richmond, and of the severe illness of his Vice Pres- | 


ident Stephens, at Manassas Junction—also that the Rebel 


General Lee is inclosed and in danger of being captured— | 


also that Gen. Prentiss had surprised a camp of Missouri 
rebels, near Springfield, and taken 800 prisoners—also that 
Lexington, Ky., is in possession of Federal troops. ll 
these items we give, not as news, but as rumors. 


Cairo, September 2.—General Prentiss and staff arrived 
at Cape Girard on Sunday afternoon. His army is en- 
camped at Jackson, ten miles west. No secession camps 
were found between Ironton and Jackson. 

Gen. Grant supercedes General Prentiss, who has ten- 
dered his resignation. 

Jeff. Thompson yesterday took $100,000 from the bank 
of Charleston, Missouri. 

WEDNESDAY, 4th. 

Of war news, there is little or nothing stirring, this morn- 
jng. There has been a little excitement, again, at the capi- 
tal, but all is now quiet. The best news is the 

Wreck of the Pirate Jeff. Davis. Puitape.puia, Sept. 3. 
The Richmond Enquirer of the 28th of August publishes 
a letter from Fernandina, Florida, dated the Ost ult., which 
has been received at Savannah, Ga., saying that the crew 
of the Jeff. Davis had arrived there, the vessel having been 
wrecked on the bar, while trying to get into St. Augustine, 
Florida.— Herald. 

Our morning papers, generally, contain similar announce- 
ments. Particulars from the Charleston Mercury, are pub- 
lished, which leave no room to doubt that the main fact is 
authenticated. 


The Legislature of Kentucky is about to meet, and hopes 
are entertained, of her wheeling, squarely, into the Union. 


“The emancipation question.’ A Washington Correspon- 


dent of the World writes— 


A few over-sanguine abolitionists here are endeavoring to 
persuade themselves and others that the action of Gen. Fre- 
mont, in declaring the freedom of all slaves in possession of 
rebel masters in Missouri, will be speedily followed by the 

overnment, in relation to all the yebslikets states, and 

ave succeeded in raising considerable popular curiosit 
and interest on the subject. Though not officially inform 
the intelligence has been informally given me, that while 
the course of Gen. Fremont will be maintained, the govern- 
ment does not contemplate any further steps in the same 
direction, at least at present. 


“At least at present!” Quite 'significant.—Another Ball 
Run disasier, or, (what would be no disaster) a ftood of 
Abolition petitions, might greatly and speedily change the 


aspect of affairs. 
‘ 





working upon the intrenchments.—Cor. Times, 


From Europe, per Arabia —England. Richard 
the factory philanthropist, is dead. Ortler, 
“ Queen Victoria was most enthusiastically receive 
Dublin. . 


In England the aristocracy, and the snoboe 
Proid nye oA and the moneyed classes—are eet 
while the people are for us. For the aristocracy, 7 
republicanism is a standing menace and reproach to the: 
nobiliary system, while the snobocracy are furious at gee: 
their trade diminished even for a year. “2 


France. The Minister of Public Instruction has 

— the right of Protestants to open schools in 

he Emperor’s sympathies are entirely with the Not. 
he believes that the rebellion is unjustifiable, and ought tp 
be put down with energy, and by all means known to hyp. 
orable warfare ; he is in favor of the maintenance intact of 
the American Union, and will in no case interfere either t 
break a blockade or to recognize the seceders, until th. 
North shall have done the same. 


A leading French banker said, if the American Goyer. 
ment desired it, as much of the loan as they wished would 
be taken in Paris, even to the whole sum of five hn 
millions. He said that, even if there was a separation be. 
tween the North and South, there would still remain at 
North, a nation of twenty millions of the most productiy: 
people in the world, and he considered a loan at seven 
cent., given out by such a people, the most brilliant 
tion that had been offered to the financial world for sie 
time.—Cor. Times. 


Yesterday’s Evening Post has the following, 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE FUGITIVE SLAVE Law, 
[From the Leavenworth (Kansas) Times.] 

Sometime since, Marshal McDowell, United States Ma. 
shal for Kansas, addressed a letter to the United States At. 
torney-General, — that he did not deem it his duty jp 
return fugitives to Missouri until she became more loyal, 
and asking for advice on that subject. ‘The following was 
the reply : 

“ATTORNEY-GENERAL’s OFFice, } 
July 23, 1861. { 
“ J, L. McDowell, United States Marshal, Kansas: 

“Sir: Your letter of the llth of July, received 19th, 
(under frank of Senator Lane, of Kansas,) asks advice 
whether or no you should give your official services in th 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

“It is the President’s constitutional duty to ‘take care 
that the laws be’ faithfully executed.” That means all the 
laws. He has no right to discriminate—no right to execute 
the laws he likes, and leave unexecuted those he dislikes. 
And, of course, you and I, his subordinates, can have no 
wider latitude of discretion than he has. Missouri, is s 
State in the Union The insurrectionary disorders in Me 
souri are but individual crimes, and do not change the legal 
status of the state, nor change its rights and obligations u 
a member of the Union. 

“A refusal, by a ministerial officer, to execute any lav, 
which properly belongs to his office, is official misdemeanor, 
of which 1 do not doubt the President would take notice. 

“ Very respectfully, 
“ Epwarp Bares.” 


The dates show that this letter of Mr. Bates was written 
immediately after the disaster at Bull Run, evincing a haré- 
ness of heart, more inveterate than that of Pharaoh amid 
the plagues of Egypt. “Madness is in their hearts, while 
they live.” Should the Administration undertake, in the 
free States, to enforce that notoriously wicked and uncon- 
stitutional enactment which is no law, a task too hard for 
Buchanan in his day, the Administration will commit a f- 
tal mistake, even in respect to human support, beside array- 
ing “every attribute of the Almighty” against itself. 


Reported death of Jefferson Davis,—Pro and Con— 
Weskington Sept. 4.—A gentleman who has just arrt 
here from Richmond brings full confirmation of the re- 
ported death of Jefferson Davis. 

Davis had been in infirm health for some weeks, and died 
at Richmond last week. 7 

The Richmond Dispatch of Tuesday, makes no meutioo 
of the illness of Jefferson Davis, but it contained a procls- 
mation of the President calling Congress together again 0 
the third instant, on account of its failure to deliver to the 
President, for his signature, the bill containing the military 
appointments. 


THURSDAY, 5th. 


The report of the death of Jeff. Davis is received ag 
to-day, and generally credited—not so much because | 
itive information, as because those here who are acqual 
ted with him, have for a long time entertained ex 108 
of his breaking down under the excitement and responsibil 
ities he has been called to endure, since he became 
chief traitor of the rebellious States. - 
The Richmond Eaquirer of the 29th ult., announced t 
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Ce 


considerably better on the day previous, and only 
wed a little nar Ae insure his perfec 


t recovery.— Times. 


The rumors of the death of the arch-rebel which have 
gen current for the last two days, gather so much strength 
wd consistency that we may now regard them as having a 
aficient air of probability to a us in looking with in- 
wrest to their full confirmation.— World. 

Washington Sept. 4—The executive department has no nando promised, if the orders for Ben’s arrest were counter- 
formation confirmatory of the reported death of Jeff. Da-_ 
ris. Intelligence received in army circles, renders such an 
gent as merely probably true.—Cor. World. 


Our latest dispatch from Louisville is :—A Nashville tel- 
gram to-day, says there is no truth whatever, in the re- 
of Jeff. Davis’ death.—Sun. 
The Sun, however, credits the reports. 
Washington Sept. 4.—Still further confirmation has been 


meeived here, of the death of Jefferson Davis, on Monday 
instead of Saturday, at 7 o’clock A. M. A person arrived 


bere to-day from 


anassas Junction, reiterates the state- 


nent already received, and adds that all the officers wear 
crape on their arms.—Corr. Herald. 


The report of the death of Jefferson Davis is confirmed 
ty information which appears trustworthy. He is said to 
have died on Monday morning, at Richmond: his disease 
was congestive fever.— Tribune. 


story is not credited at the White House, the Secre- 


ary 


State’s, Gen. Scott’s or Gen. McClellan’s headquar- 


wes. Jeff’s relatives in town however, and his old physi- 
cians, knowing his weak constitution, and liability to sud- 
den death, incline to believe it.—-Corr. Tribune. 


The Washington Star, in an extra issued yesterday, 


says :—- 

Tee late hour last night a branch of the Government 
received a dispatch from a reliable party in Louisville, 
notifying it that those in that city understood to be in the 
closest communication with Richmond, were satisfied of the 
correctness of the rumors of the death of Jefferson Davis 
that had reached Louisville from Nashville on the night 


before. 


Fremont and the Administration—Pro and Con.—The 
Washington correspondent of the Evening Post says :— 

The proclamation of General Eremont meets with the 
fullest —— of the government, and indeed was 


suggested 


A special dispatch from Washington w the 


says -— 


y the war Department. 


Times, 


The proclamation of General Fremont is still the subject 


of muc 


comment. 


The government had not given instruc- 


tions for any such delaration, nor was it known here that 


such was to be made. 


But, nevertheless, there is not one 


member of the Cabinet who does not approve and sustain 
the principles declared by Gen. Fremont. 

Gov. Gamble, of Missouri, is here to remonstrate against 
the extension of Martial Law over the entire State, and 
to speak for the restoration of the Provisional Government, 
of which he is the Chief Executive, but he will be unable 


toinduce any change. 


The President is determined to 


induce energy and firmness to commanders by sustaining 


them in suc 


measures as they may deem necessary to 


insure success, and he will take no step backward. 


The Sun says— 


Isit TOO Goop To BE TRUE ?—Gen. Fremont’s action in 
Gening Martial Law over Missouri, according to the 


ashington correspondent of the Philadelphia 


nquirer, 


vas in pursuance of express instructions from the War De- 
partment transmitted to Gen. Fremont, by telegraph. He 
possesses the entire confidence of the War Department and 
the Administration. The latter has placed unlimited com- 


mand of men and absolute 


ower within the State of Mis- 


souri in the hands of Gen. Fremont, and he is expected to 
= to bring back Missouri to the position of a loyal 


We have an incredible rumor from Louisville, that the 
President has telegraphed to members of the legislature, 
repudiating Col. Fremont’s policy in regard to slaves. 


The contraband slaves at Old Point now number eighteen 
hundred, including women and children.— Post. 


Rebel forces near Washington. The intelligence from the 
Virginia side of the Potomac, states that the rebels are con- 
Serie troops a short distance in the rear of the Chain 


ge. 


Congressman Ely is still at Richmond, and has to take 
turn in cooking and carrying water for the prisoners. 


[From the St. Louis Bulletin, Sept. 2.) 


Missouri. 


We learn from Mr. Wasson, a gentleman 


who left Richmond and arrived by the North Missouri 
Railroad Friday night, that a fight took place at Lexing- 


Lafa: 
hen 
States 


yette county, on Thu } 
4,500 rebels and 430 Home Guards and Uni 
troops, in the entrenchments around Lexington. The 


ay last, in the day time 
ted 


attack was made by the rebels, who were repulsed with a 
x of sixty killed in the battle, and three of their pickets. 
one of the Union force was killed. 


| Can iT BE True ?—We have been informed by a reliable 
| person that, last week, Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, or- 

ered Marshal Murray to arrest . Wood, editor and 
proprietor of the Daily News. Wood was privately warned, 
and left this city, and went to the Clifton House, on the 
Canada side of the suspension Bridge. After his depart- 
ure, Fernando Wood went to a number of leading Republi- 
can politicians, among whom was Thurlow Weed. Fer- 


manded, he would exert himself in behalf of Thurlow 
Weed’s interest at the Syracuse Convention. The exact 
terms of the contract are not definitely known, by those 
outside the “ Ring,” but suffice it to say “ brother Ben,” re- 
turned to this city last Sunday evening, and can be seen 
every day promenading Broadway.—The Sun. 


FRIDAY, 6th. 


Jeff. Davis—Up to this morning, the certainty of the 
death of Jeff. Davis, is not fully established,—the Herald 
says that “ the report is confirmed,”—the World, that “ it 
is generally discredited at Washington,”—the Times, that 
Gen. Butler says “ it is denied at Norfolk.”—the Tribune, 
that “it is believed in Louisville (Ky.)”--the Sun, that 
“ it is a subject of controversy.” 


North Carolina is now said to be “still in the Union” 
its “Governor loyal,” its “ State troops withdrawn from 
Virginia,” “a full delegation to Congress” will be sent to 
help debate and vote on the methods of dealing with 
treason ; all in consequence of the Hatteras victory; where- 
at our verdant Unionists-but-not-Abolitionists, are sur- 
prizingly jubilant. Their prospect of maintaining the 
Union, with slavery, brightens. 


“Fremont Returns Union Slaves /” St. Louis, Sept. 5. 
—Three runaway slaves. caught a few days since by a par- 
ty of federal troops at Meramore bridge, have been brought 
to this city, and will be delivered up to their owners, on 
sufficient proof of their loyalty. 


The New-York State Democratic Convention at Syra- 
cuse, have had a severe struggle, resulting in a victory of 
the Tammany Hall, or Union delegates over the Mozart 
Hall, or rebel sympathizers. The latter were excluded. 


Battles daily expected: in Western Virginia, between 
Wise and Rosecrans—also near Washington, between Beau, 
regard and McClellan. 


Sad Accident to Ex-Gov. Briggs. Boston, Sept. 5.—Yes- 
terday, Ex-Gov. Briggs, at his residence in Pittsfie!d, in 
attempting hastily to take down g coat hanging in a room, 
displaced a Yoaded musket, which discharged, the shot éar- 
raing away his left jaw, and inflicting a very serious if not 
fatal wound. 


Kentucky. Gov. Magoffin’s Message pleads for neutrality, 
but promises to support the Legislature. 


Cairo, Thursday, Sept. 5, 1861. Gov. Grant this morning 
telegraphed the Kentucky Legislature that the Confeder- 
ate forces in considerable numbers had invaded meres 
and were occupying and fortifying strong positions at Hick- 
man and Chalk Bluffs. 


Philadelphia, Thursday, Sept. 5. 1861. The schooner 
Abbie Bradford of Boston, a prize of the privateer Sumter, 
was recaptured by the Powhatan, and has arrived at the 
Navy-Yard, with one of the rebel prize crew, inirons. He 
has been sent to jail. 


Boston, Thursday, Sept. 5, 1861. The Boston banks 
made another specie gain of $376,400 to-day, which 
swells the total now held to about $7,200,000. The Sub- 
Treasury deposit amounts to over one million and a 
quarter. 

Te ee en 


German Grammar and Reading Book.—We have been 
favored with a copy of a “Schrbuch der Englischen Sprache” 
—a mmar reading book of the English language— 
which has been published at Gottengen, in Germany, by F. 
Grasscurth and B. Rosell, Jr. It isa work of 140 pages, 
and in addition to its reading lessons, contains several 
chapters exhibiting the structure of the English longuage, 
being intended for the use of German students. Mr. Ro- 
sell, one of the publishers of this useful work, is a son of 
Mr. D. Rosell, the well-knewn restaurant keeper on Fulton 
street, in this city, —< the City Hall. Mr. Rosell, ju- 
nior, left Brooklyn for Germany some three years since, 
and is now a student in his third year at the Medical Schoo 
in Gottingen. The book which himself and his associate 
has published, in its matter and arrangement, exhibits not 
only a familiarity with the comparative relation and gram- 
matical characteristics of the two languages, but is method- 
ically and tastefully arranged in its details. We trust it 
may prove an important aid in the dissemination of a more 
accurate knowledge abroad, as to the — and comprehen- 
siveness of the tongue of Shakspeare and Milton.—Brook- 





lyn Evening Star. 





ONE HUNDRED RIFLEMEN 


0 
COL. MONTGOMERY’S 


THIRD KANSAS REGIMENT. 


The Secretary of War has accepted a company of 
ONE HUNDRED SHARP SHOOTERS 


To be enlisted Dy me for Colonel Montgomery’s Regi- 
ment in the Brigade of GEN. JAMES H. LANE; and 
Division of 

MAJ. GEN. JOHN C. FREMONT, 

To be in readiness for marching orders Sept. 22, 1861. 
Able bodied men, of temperate habits, and accustomed to the 
use of the Rifle, desirous to enlist in this company, to enter 
the service of the U. 8. with the above distinguished lead- 
ers, for three years or the war, should apply at once ip 
person or by letter to 

JOHN BROWN, Jr. 

JEFFERSON, Ashtabula County, Ohio. 

Or to Local Recruiting Agent. 
Due notice will be given of the time and place of rendez- 
vous. 


— > 0 


Family Miscellany. 


For the Principia. 
LOVE AND CARE OF THE SAVIOUR. 
What tender love does Jesus bear 
For sinful mortals, dying clay, 
That He should all our sorrows share, 
And for us give his life away. 


May all the tokens of his love 

Breathe sweetest peace in every soul, 
While we in faith still rise above 

The surging waves that round us roll. 





He is our captain ; o’er the sea 

He comes to calm the tempest’s roar, 
Rides o’er the waters dark with me, 

My pilot to the heavenly shore. 


Behold Him pointing far away 
To where the haven will be found, 
Still bidding us to “‘ watch and pray,” 
Nor fear the wayes of trouble round. 


. Oh voyager, on life’s stormy sea, 
Securely o’er the billows ride ; 

For while He holds the helm for thee, 
No evil may your bark betide. 


August, 1861. Ego. 





to 
* COME FORTH !" 
‘‘ The Resurrection and the life” 

Still o’er the dead reclines ; 
There is no grave, however deep, 
That can its charge for ever keep— 

But at that call, resigns. 


‘* Come forth !’—'tis o’er a buried world 
That Jesus bends-to day, 
And weeps that those he loves are dead— 
Deep-wrapped within their earthly bed, 
Bound hand and foot they lay. 
“* Come forth !’’—thou miser, from thy hoards ! 
‘Thou worldling, from thy dream ! 
Be loosed the bands of pleasure, pride, 
Or indolence, whereof ye died !— 
Your misspent years redeem ! 


“* Come forth !.—the Master’s voice is heard, 
It fills the air and earth ! 
To Truth, to Duty is the call— 
To God who is our All in All— 
To Love, to Life and worth ! 


> <-> b> <4 


Register. 
MANLINESS IN RELIGION. 


WEALTH, ease and effeminacy have always been found fo 
stand to each other in the order of logical sequence. They 
are never inverted. Wealth is never the sequence of 
effeminacy or ease. Rugged bodies and great endurance 
are found among the poor pioneers who first enter the 
wilds and forests to contend with untamed nature. We 
rarely find pioneers among the wealthy, and little of the 
power of endurance. The race degenerates into physical 
weakness under the influence of success. It soon not only 
does not love labor, but begins to look upon it as disreput- 
able and degrading, and those who are compelled to do it ag 
degraded and inferior. The mind suffers much also in this 








demoralization, for like the body, it strengthens by labor. 
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The children of the wealthy are seldom equal to their 
parents. But there is no part of our nature in which the 


—are more felt than in the moral elements of the man. | jntelligent conscience and firmness of principle is regarded 
As in the poorer and more laborious classes we find less | g disturber. The cry of “ peace, peace,” that sympathizes | 


! 
} 


Sq 


pliant piety have been held up for imitation. The graces 


length of time among the passengers and in the 


of gentleness, charity, and liberality have been so dispro- | just as the train was about to start he leaped into one of the 
deteriorating influence of these elements—wealth and ease | portionately commended and distorted that a man with an | compartments of a carriage, and laid himself down under 


the seat. At the different stations the sagacious brute woulj 
get out, hunt around for his master, and not finding him, pr. 


refinement, elegance and grace of manner, more coarseness | with rebellion finds more favor with some religionists than | turn to his place. And thus he went to the end of the ling 
of expression and dress, even to rudeness, increasing a8 Wwe | the spirit of justice that seeks to deliver the oppressed. 
descend, caring less how strongly or ey ed they speak | 


or act ; and as among the rich no pains 
elegantly, act gracefully, and speak softly and refinedly, so 


spared to dress | 


| 


| 


is it in morals. The sharp corners and asperities of religion, | 


unobjectionable to the poor, are laid aside as offensive to 
the wealthy ; and our expressions and actions are modified 
to make them agreeable to our associates and the com- 
munity in general. Severe morals are in the way of 
luxurious habits and ease, are unwelcome to the wealthy, 
and are not practiced by them. Vice, alse, having been 
shorn of some of its vulgarities, and beautifully veneered 
with the thin forms of grace, does not appear in its 
hideous nakedness, and hence does not offend the effeminate 
taste. ‘ 

In the early history of a race, the strong doctrines and high 
examples and principles ure preached and practiced. But 
when wealth and refinement are in the ascendant, stern 
virtues are laid aside, with all else that interferes with our en- 
joyment. Labor gives place to ease; hard benches are ex- 
changed for cushioned seats ; wooden axles for elliptic 
springs. Thus morals become less end less severe, until 
we are ready to sanction any thing not offensive in form, 
that may minister to our indulgence. We need more 
genuine manliness in religion, as well as in the forum. 
We want to get rid of this imbecile, cowardly and knavish 
spirit which discards hard names and unpolished forms, 


and seeks for soft, velvet terms, lest some one’s feelings |_| ‘ ; 
| “ poor Dolly’s face will never be clean again, and Susy 


| needn’t have done it; it would be easier to bear it if it had 


will be wounded ; dreads to be exact in morals, lest some 
one may be impliedly censured. A vigorous discussion 
best excites the mind to healthy action. The pulpit and 
hall of legislation should be the place where the athletes in 
wisdom and knowledge should perform their finest and 
strongest feats in moral exercises ; where mind should con- 
tend with mind, and truth with error. As nothing can 
give size and power to the muscles of the body but con- 
stant, vigorous practice, so in the mind and morals, nothing 
but the severest principles can bring out the strongest points 
of truth, and give men great religious excellence. Like 
men unaccustomed to go to dizzy heights, Christians sicken 
when they gaze from lofty moral eminences ; but when they 
are used to scaling the highest pinnacles of truth and duty 
they enjoy the view which the elevation affords them, with- 
out a thought of danger. 

Much as the fall has damaged our nature, it has not 
obliterated all the noble faeulties with which we were 
originally endowed. 

Among the ungodly, we see the clear intellect shining 
forth like a sun; the conscience, which is “the mean- 
while either accusing or else excusing, with divine fidelity ; 
noble impulses of benevolence and affection towards child- 
ren, relatives and friends, the poor and the unfortunate. 
These powers should be developed, and put into action. 
Grace proposes to do that very work. We are not simply 
to be saved hereafter from suffering, but both here and in 
heaven it is the divine intention to put into active service 
all the exalted powers and faculties of the human soul in 
the right direction. As in the physical world we fell the 
timber in the forests, clear away the stones and weeds, and 
plant fields of luxuriant grain and fruits, so in the moral 
world we must remove what is offensive, barren and in- 
jurious, and, sowing the seeds of divine truth, supplant the 
forest grounds, of our natnre with waving fields of heavenly 
fruits. We do not want our flower gardens, beautiful as 
they may be, to be larger than our grain-fields. The use- 
ful must transcend the merely ornamental.— American 
Baptist. 

The perusal of the above, brought to mind the observation 
of a Christian brother, not long previous, that the churches 
and ministry of this country have failed greatly, of late 
years, to train up a membership of strong-minded, stable, 
manly Christians, able to do and endure what the present 
times require of them. Much of the religious training of 
the times has had a tendency to foster feebleness of charac- 
ter rather than strength. Models of quiescent, docile, com- 





> “<--> ~< 
From the Child at Home. | 
FURGIVENESS. | 

Little Nelly Palmer was a sweet little girl of about five 
years of age, and every nightshe loved to kneel down by her 
mother’s side and pray. One of the prayers which she was | 
in the habit of using was “ The Lord’s Prayer.” One night, | 
after being undressed, she knelt down as usual, but when | 
she got as far as‘ forgive us our debts as we forgive—” | 
she stopped short and burst into tears. 

“ What is the matter my child?” said her mother. 

“O ’ma, I did not pray it all, and I can’t pray it, I mustn’t | 
pray it,” she added. 

“ And why not, Nelly?” 

“ Because ’ma, I haven’t forgiven Susy Flanders for spoil- 
ing my doll’s face this morning.” 

“ But I thought you had forgiven her, Nelly, when you 
saved the orange for her to day, from dinner.” 

“T thought so too, ’ma, but you know I haven’t seen her 
yet, and when I think of that great ink-spot all soaked into | 
the wax, and think how wicked Susy looked, my heart feels + 
real wicked too, and I’m afraid if she should look so again 
at me, I couldn’t give her the orange, or forgive her either.” | 

“Not if you remember that it is just such as she that 
Christ told you to forgive ?”’ » 

“Oh dear, ’ma, I don’t know,” said Nelly, still sobbing, 








| . ° 
| been an accident.” 








“Yes, I know, Nelly, and there would be less to forgive ; | 
but if you can do it now, it will be easier for you to forgive | 
greater wrongs when you get older.” * 

“ Why ’ma, what could be greater ? Dolly’s face is spoiled. | 

“It would be greater, when you are grown up, to have 
somebody put a great black spot on your character by some 
slander. It is done to somebody every day, Nelly, and you | 
may not escape ; and if you can not forgive a wrong to Dol- | 
ly, will you be able to do better towards one against your | 
self?” 

“ But, ’ma, how can I make forgiveness, when it won’t | 
come itself into my heart ?” 

“You can pray Christ to send it, can’t you?” 

“Ye-s,” she answered slowly, “ but I’d rather you would | 
ask for me first, please do, won’t you, ’ma?” 

So the mother besought the grace of forgiveness for her 
little girl, who then prayed for herself, and, to her mother’s 
surprise, added also the “The Lords prayer.” And she 
whispered, as she rose up, “I wasn’t afraid to say that 
then, ’ma, for I felt forgiveness coming into my heart when 
we were praying ; and I shan’t be afraid to give her the or- 
ange, to morrow.” M. F. G. 





} 
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A THEULUGIAN OF FOUR SUMMERS. 


The Boston Journal says “A friend of ours has a fair-head- 
ed boy of four summers, who, after being the other day for 
some time lost in thought, broke out thus: “ Pa, can God 
do everything?” “Yes, dear.” “Could he make a two- 
year old colt in two miuutes?”’ “Why he wonld not wish 
to do that, Freddy.” “But if he did wish to, could he?” 
“ Yes, certainly, if he wished to.” “ Well, then, he wouldn’t 
be two years old, would he ?” 

The boy was wiser than some theological writers who for- 
get that it is not a prerogative of omnipotence to compass 
impossibilities, absurdities, and contradictions. 

A Southern Doctor of Divinity who admitted that slavery 
was not right by the laws of nature contended, that it had 
been made right by divine institution and revelation! That 
Doctor should be sent to school to the flaxen headed Yan- 


kee boy. 


= 





> ——e eee 
SAGACITY OF A DUG. 

A short time ago a dog, well known to the English rail- 
way officials from his frequent travelings with his master, 
presented himself at one of the stations on the Fleetwood, / 
Preston and Longridge line. After looking round for some | 











and there not discovering the object of his search, rod, 
back again to the place he started from, got on another 
railway line, rode to Liverpool, persued his way back » 
Preston, there took another line, and finally at Carlisle th 


sagacity and faithfulness of the animal were rewarded by . 


finding his master. Their joy at meeting again was m. 


tual. 
- —-or < 


SORRY FOR HIM. 


A rich map, ina costly carriage, by carcless driving, 
brought his carrivge against the wagon ofa laborer, [t 
was the rich man’s fault that the two vehicles came in ggl- 
lision. The laborer’s wagon was heavily loaded, but he 
gave more than half the road. The man in the i 
abused him sadly, while they were extricating the vehicle. 
When he had driven on, the companion of the laborer said, 
“T should not have taken his abuse as patiently as you did” 

“ Poor fellow, I am sorry for him,” said the laborer. 

“ Poor! he is worth nearly half a million, and is laying 
up more every day.” 

“ He is not laying up any thing in heaven, and I am a. 
fraid he never will. He is to be pitied.”—S. S. Times. 

ee ee ee - 

If we carry not the beautiful within us, we may travel 

over the world in vain search of it. 


The mind is like a trunk. If well packed, it holds almost 
anything; if ill packed, next to nothing. 

Little sins, multiplied, become great. There is nothing 
less than a grain of sand. Multiply it and it becomes 4 
world. 

Idleness, self-indulgence, vice, and misery are seldom 
found far apart. 


If your hands cannot be usefully employed, attend to the 
cultivation of your mind. 





WRITINGS OF WILLIAM GOODELL 
For sale at the office of the Principia: For Casn ONty. 


DEMOCRACY of CHRISTIANITY, 2 Vols.,$1 50..... .... 
SLAVERY AND‘ANTI-SLAVERY (History of) 1 Vol.,$1 00 Postage Sc 
AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, 1 Vol., $0 50...............++. Postage 166. 


OUR NATIONAL CHARTERS. 


FOR THE MILLIONS, INCLUDING 


I. The Federal Constitution of 1787-9. 

Il. The Articles of Confederation, 1778. 

III. The Declaration of Independence, 1776. 

IV. The Articles of Association, 1774. 

With notes showing their bearing on slavery, and the relative 
powers of the State and National Governments. Also a sum 
mary of Legal Rules of Interpretation and Legal opinions, 
collected from the highest authorities, is prefixed to the Constite 
tion. AN AppPEeNDIx contains extracts from State Constitutions. 
and Bills of Rights—Ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery from the 
Northwest Territory ; also,sentiments of the Revolutionary fathers, 


&e. 
Prices of ‘‘ Our National Charters.” 





By mail, pomiage oes, bythe | Delivered at the Office; or seu! 
Publisher. by private conveyance, or eX 
Single copy........ 15 cents press, as ordered, at the ex: 
For 4 copies...... 50 “ pense of the purchaser. 
oe Tr 1.00 
eh Ades 1.30 Single copy ...... 12 cents. 
a  ssasen 2.00 For 4 copies ...... 38 
mi excess 3.00 - rE i 
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